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UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR  AT  COLUMBIA. 

SUMMER    SESSION. 

1911 — June     9,  Friday   Registration,  Summer  Session 

June  10,  Saturday  Organization  of  Classes 

August     9,  Wednesday   Lectures  Close 

August  10,  Thursday      ^ 

August  11,  Friday  j Examinations 

First    Semester. 

September  18,  19,  20. Entrance  Examinations  and  Registration 

September  21,  Thursday,  at  8  a.  m. 

Class  Work  in  all  Divisions  Begins 

September  21,  Thursday,  at  10  a.  m Opening  Convocation 

November  30,  Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Day   Holiday 

December  12,  Tuesday Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  Curators 

December  22,  Friday,  at  12  m.  to. . . .   ^ 
-.nioT  oTrrjj  *n  >    Christmas  Holidays 

1912 — January     3,  Wednesday,  at  9  a.  m. 

January  27,  Saturday,  to 

February  3,  Saturday   Mid-Year  Examinations 

Second    Semester. 

January  31,  February  1,  2,  Wednesday,  Thursday 

and  Friday  Entrance  Examinations 

February  2,  3,  Friday  and  Saturday 

Registration,  Second  Semester 
February  5,  Monday,  at  8  a.  m. 

Class  Work  in  All  Divisions  Begins 

February     8,  Thursday,  at  10  a.  m Opening  Convocation 

February  22,  Thursday,  Washington's  Birthday Holiday 

April  4,  Thursday Quarterly  Meeting  of  Curators 

April  4,  Thursday  at  4  p.  m.  to  April  9 

Tuesday  at  9  a.  in Easter  Holidays 

.Juno     1,  Saturday  to  June  8,  Saturday .  .Final  Examinations 

June     B,  Saturday   Stephens  Medal  Contest 

June     !»,  Sunday    Baccalaureate  Sermon 

Jon€   L0,  Monday  Class  Day 

June   l1'.   11.  12,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 

Entrance  Examinations 

Juno  1 1 ,  Tuesday    Class  Ro-union   Day 

June   1 2,  Wednesday    Alumni   Day 

.June   IS,  Thursday    Annual  Meeting  of  Curators 

Juno  18,  Thursday    Commencement  Day 
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THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   MISSOURI. 

The  University  of  Missouri  was  located  at  Columbia,  Missouri, 
in  1839,  and  instruction  in  Academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  In 
the  course  of  its  development  the  institution  has  found  itself  called 
upon  to  organize  several  departments  of  instruction  and  administra- 
tion in  response  to  the  needs  of  the  several  vocations  followed  by 
the  citizens  of  the  State. 

The  present  organization,  with  two  colleges  (Arts  and  Science, 
and  Agriculture)  and  schools  for  professional  and  graduate  work, 
was  adopted  May  31,  1909.  The  separate  divisions,  each  of  which 
was  in  some  form  differentiated  from  the  rest  of  the  institution 
in  the  year  indicated,  are  as  follows: 

I.  College  of  Arts  and  Science   (1839). 

II.  School  of  Education  (1867). 

III.  College  of  Agriculture  (1870). 

IV.  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy  at  Rolla  (1870). 
V.  School  of  Law   (1872). 

VI.  School  of  Medicine  (1873). 

VII.  School  of  Engineering  (1877). 

VIII.  Graduate  School  (1896). 

XI.  School  of  Journalism  (1906). 

In  addition,  special  emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work 
by  the  establishment  and  operation  of  special  minor  divisions, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Extension  Division,  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station,  and  the 
Military  Department.  All  of  these  divisions  are  located  at  Colum- 
bia with  the  exception  of  the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy, 
which  is  situated  at  Rolla. 

Columbia,  a  town  of  about  10,000  inhabitants,  is  situated  near 
the  center  of  the  State,  half  way  between  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City.  It  is  reached  from  the  east,  north,  and  west  by  the  Wabash 
Railroad,  and  connecting  lines.  The  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas 
Railroad  affords  a  direct  route  to  Columbia  to  persons  living  on 
that  line,  and  to  those  living  on  the  Missouri  Pacific,  St.  Louis 
and  San  Francisco,  and  other  southern  railroads. 

The  surrounding  region  is  elevated,  well  drained  and  diversi- 
fied. The  University  grounds  comprise  over  seven  hundred  acres 
of  undulating  land  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town  and  its  out- 
skirts.    The  main  divisions  of  the  grounds  are  the  Quadrangle  of 
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thirty-two  acres,  the  Horticultural  .mounds  of  thirty  acres,  the 
Phytic*]  Education  grounds,  and  the  Experiment  Farm  of  648 
acres. 

The  Inivcrsity  has  the  following  buildings  at  Columbia: 
Academic  Hall,  Laws  Observatory,  separate  buildings  for  Chemistry, 
Zoology  and  Geology;  Engineering,  and  Mechanic  Arts;  three  power- 
houses; Medical  Laboratory  Building,  Parker  Memorial  Hospital, 
including  the  Busch  Clinic,  and  an  Animal  Building;  Agricultural 
Building,  Horticultural  Building  and  Green  Houses,  Live-Stock  Judg- 
ing, Dairy,  Farm  Machinery,  and  Veterinary  Buildings,  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Farm  Barns  and  Buildings;  Switzler  Hall  (Journalism); 
the  President's  House,  and  the  dwelling  of  the  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture:  Benton  and  Lathrop  Halls  (dormitories  for  men), 
Read  Hall  (dormitory  for  women),  and  the  Gymnasium  (for  men). 
The  women's  Gymnasium  is  housed  in  Academic  Hall,  and  the 
practice  schools  of  the  School  of  Education  in  an  old  dwelling 
belonging  to  the  University  and  in  a  good  building,  originally 
erected  for  an  academy. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM. 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 

President    of    the    University    and    Professor    of    Educational 
Psychology. 

WALTER  WILLIAMS,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  the  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism  and  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Journalism. 

HENRY  MARVIN  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Ph.   D., 
Professor  of  English. 

HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Sociology. 

JOHN  DAVISON  LAWSON,  B.  A.  L.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Newspaper  Jurisprudence. 

ISIDOR  LOEB,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 

MAX  MEYER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  History. 

JONAS  VILES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  American  History. 

JOHN  SITES  ANKENEY,  Jr.,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

PRANK  LEE  MARTIN,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 

CHARLES  GRIFFITH  ROSS,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 

JOSEPH  EDWIN  CHASNOFF,  A.  B.,  B.  S.    in  J., 
Instructor  in  Advertising. 
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THE    SCHOOL    OF    JOURNALISM. 

Journalism,  as  a  profession,  attracts  each  year  more  men  to 
its  ranks.  Nor  is  the  supply  of  capable,  well-trained  journalists 
equal  to  the  demand.  Each  year  there  is  larger  call  for  graduates 
of  the  School  of  Journalism  to  fill  at  good  salaries  the  more  im- 
portant positions. 

Opportunities  for  large  public  service  are  greater  in  journalism 
than  in  any  other  vocation  and  will  be  increasingly  so  as  the  public 
comes  to  depend  more  and  more  upon  the  press  for  information 
and  guidance.  The  salaries  paid  for  newspaper  work  have  increased 
in  recent  years.  The  efficient  newspaper  man  has  an  assured  income 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  work.  Higher  salaries  come  with 
large  ability  and  special  training.  The  fascination  of  journalism, 
the  sense  of  power,  of  creative  work,  of  possibilities  for  usefulness, 
the  position  which  journalism  has  taken  in  the  world,  appeal  to  the 
ambitious  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  himself.  There  is 
constant  call  for  reporters,  editors,  special  writers,  correspondents, 
publishers,  ad-writers,  men  in  all  departments  of  journalism,  in 
city  and  country,  on  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  journals.  It  is 
to  supply  this  demand,  in  the  interest  of  the  State,  to  furnish  well- 
equipped  men  for  leadership  in  the  best  journalism,  with  high  ideals 
and  special  training,  that  the  School  ®f  Journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  is  established.  It  is  to  train  for  journalism — not  to 
make  journalists.  In  thus  training  for  journalism  the  University 
in  large  degree  serves  the  State. 

While  all  knowledge  may  be  helpful  to  the  journalist,  those 
hianches  which  bear  directly  upon  his  daily  work  are  most  im- 
portant. Among  these  are  English,  history,  economics,  ethics,  govern- 
ment, political  science  and  public  law,  finance,  sociology,  philosophy, 
psychology.  Courses  in  these  and  other  subjects,  specially  valuable 
for  students  in  journalism,  are  given  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
In  addition,  there  are  given  professional  courses  by  experienced 
newspaper  men,  in  the  history  and  principles  of  journalism,  news- 
gathering,  reporting,  news  writing,  copy-reading,  editorial  writing, 
newspaper  jurisprudence,  principle*  of  advertising,  practice  of  ad- 
vertising, advertising  direction,  magazine  making,  agricultural  jour- 
nalism, technical  journalism,  bibliography,  comparative  journalism, 
newspaper  illustration,  and  newspaper  administration.  A  daily 
newspaper,  covering  the  news  of  Columbia  and  the  University,  is 
issued  by  the  students  of  the  School  of  Journalism.  This  paper, 
the  University  M  issnurian,  is  the  School's  laboratory,  designed  to 
give  training  in  the  Actual  work  of  newspaper  making.     The  labora- 
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tory  work  supplements  class  instruction  in  the  gathering,  handling 
and  presentation  of  news  and  comment.  Thus  is  secured  for  the 
student  practical  experience  in  journalism,  professional  training 
and  the  broad  outlook  given  by  University  studies  and  University 
life. 

The  course  in  journalism  covers  72  hours,  leading  to  a  degree, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism.  It  may  he  taken  in  combination 
with  the  courses  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  necessary  to 
secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  so  that  both  degrees  may  be 
obtained  in  five  years.  The  School  of  Journalism  takes  rank  with 
the  other  professional  schools  at  the  University  of  Missouri,  the 
Schools  of  Education,  Law,  Medicine,  Engineering  and  Agriculture. 

Fees  and  Cost  of  Living. 

All  students  in  the  University,  except  those  specially  exempt 
by  law  or  by  the  rules  of  the  curators,  are  required  to  pay  a  library 
and  incidental  fee  of  $5  a  semester  or  $10  a  year.  All  students 
in  the  School  of  Journalism  are  required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of 
$10  a  semester  or  $20  a  year. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Columbia  is  from  $3.50  to  $5  a  week. 
Many  students  earn,  during  the  school  year  in  Columbia,  sufficient 
amount  to  pay  their  living  expenses. 

Change  of  Requirements: 

Beginning  September  1,  1911,  two  years  of  college  work,  the 
equivalent  of  60  hours  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  in 
the  University  of  Missouri,  is  required  for  admission  to  the  School 
of  Journalism.  These  credits  should  include  5  hours  of  economics, 
5  hours  of  sociology  or  political  science,  and  5  hours  of  logic  and 
psychology.  Students  who  do  not  present  these  credits  for  entrance 
will  be  required  to  take  such  courses  after  admission. 

According  to  a  change  in  requirements  for  graduation,  students 
who  are  graduated  from  the  School  of  Journalism  must  present  72 
hours  for  graduation  or  132  hours,  counting  both  the  60  hours  pre- 
paratory work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and  the  72  hours 
in  the  School  of  Journalism.  This  change,  while  it  increases  the 
number  of  hours  for  those  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Scienee 
in  Journalism  alone,  does  not  increase  the  number  of  hours  for 
those  taking  both  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Journalism 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  if  the  student  selects  his  studies 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  both  degrees.  This 
change  in  requirements  for  graduation  affects  only  students  gradu- 
ated after  June,  1914. 
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Requirements  for   Admission: 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism 
are   the   satisfactory   completion   of    (1)    a   four   years'    high   school 

M  or  its  equivalent,  and  (2)  the  first  two  years'  work  or  sixty 
(60)  hours  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  Uni- 
renttj  Of  Missouri  or  its  equivalent.  This  credit  should  include 
economics,  5  hours;  logic  and  psychology,  5  hours;  political  science 
or  sociology,  5  hours. 

Degree: 

The  School  of  Journalism  confers  only  one  undergraduate 
degree,  that  of  Bachelor  of  Science   (B.  S.)    in  Journalism. 

Requirements  for  Graduation: 

In  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.  S.)  in 
Journalism,  the  student  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  School. 

2.  He  must  complete  (a)  a  major  of  24  hours  in  Journalism, 
including  6  hours  of  history  and  principles  of  journalism,  6  hours 
of  news  gathering,  and  3  hours  of  copy-reading;  and  (b)  a  minor  of 
12  hours  chosen,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean,  in  subjects  relating 
to  Journalism. 

These  requirements  may  be  in  part  waived  on  condition  that 
the  work  presented  by  the  student  at  admission  shows,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Dean,  sufficient  acquaintance  with  a  given  subject. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  total  of  72  hours. 

Elective  Work: 

All  elections  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Dean.  In  general,  any  study  in  the  University 
which  will  tend  to  make  the  student  a  more  efficient  journalist  may 
be  elected,  but  no  study  may  be  chosen  at  random.  No  student 
may  take  more  than  10  hours  nor  less  than  12  hours  a  week, 
except  by  special  permission  of  the  Dean. 

Special   Students: 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  (hat  experience  and  maturity  tend 
to  compensate  In  a  measure  for  the  lack  of  scholastic  attainments, 
persons  who  can  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  are  over  21 
years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to  the  School  of  Journalism  as  special 
Studenti  without  passing  the  regular  examination  required  for 
entrance,  under  the  following  conditions:  (l)  They  must  show 
good  reason  for  not  taking  a  regular  course;  (2)  They  must  pass 
■HOD  examinations  or  other  tests  as  demonstrate  fitness  to  pursue 
profitably   all    the   snbjecti   selected    by    them.     Special   students   are 
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expected  to  do  specially  good  work  in  the  subjects  which  they  choose, 
and  are  required  to  take  all  regular  examinations.  If  at  any  period 
of  the  session  their  work  becomes  unsatisfactory  their  connection 
with  the  University  shall  be  severed  by  the  Dean.  Special 
students  cannot  become  candidates  for  degrees  until  they  have 
satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  to  the  college  or  school  in  which 
the  degree  is  offered.  Entrance  cards  for  special  students  are  issued 
by  the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty,  to  whom  applications  for 
admission  as  special  students  should  be  addressed.  The  approval 
of  the  professors  in  charge  of  the  subjects  selected  is  required  before 
the  students  can  be  admitted. 

Courses   in    Detail. 

(Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached, 
thus:  4a,  6a,  are  given  the  first  semester  only.  Those  designated 
by  a  number  with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus:  4b,  6b,  are  given  the 
second  semester  only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are 
continuous  courses  and  are  given  both  semesters.  Arabic  numerals 
in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  hours  credit  a  semester.  For 
schedule  of  days  and  hours  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Registrar   after  August   1.) 

JOURNALISM. 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  present  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  newspaper  making, 
of  Journalism  in  various  periods  and  conditions,  the  meaning  and 
aims  of  Journalism,  and  its  fundamental  problems.  The  course  may 
be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  (3).  Mr. 
Williams. 

2.  News  Gathering.  This  course  considers  the  methods  of 
getting  news  by  individual  effort,  by  press  associations,  etc.,  the 
writing  of  news,  and  discusses  the  real  value  of  news  and  its  treat- 
ment.     (3).     Mr.  Martin. 

3.  Reporting.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  setting  forth  in 
actual  practice  with  assignments  the  methods  of  gathering  and 
writing  news.  It  follows  course  2.  Five  times  a  week.  (3).  Mr. 
Martin. 

4.  Copy  Reading.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  editing  of  news- 
paper copy  and  the  writing  of  headlines.  Five  times  a  week; 
three  hours    credit  will  be  given.     By  permission  of  the  instructor, 
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the  course  may  be  taken  three  days  a  week  for  two  hours  credit 
Extra  sessions  of  the  class  may  be  called  on  Saturday.     (3  or  2). 

Mr.  K< 

5.  The  Editorial.  This  course  considers  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  editorial  interpretation  and  comment,  and  the  edi- 
torial page.  It  is  open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (3).  Mr. 
Williams. 

6.  Newspaper  Direction.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the  con- 
duct of  newspapers  from  the  standpoint  of  editorial  direction  and 
control.  The  course  is  open  only  to  seniors  or  students  who  have 
completed  course  5.     (3).     Mr.  Williams. 

8a.  Magazine  Making.  This  is  a  technical  study  of  the  mak- 
ing of  magazines  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  publisher,  the  editor, 
and  the  contributor.  Not  given  in  session  of  1911-12.  (2).  Mr. 
Ross. 

9b.  Newspaper  Jurisprudence.  A  study  of  the  laws  that  re- 
late to  newspaper  publication,  particularly  the  laws  relating  to  libel. 
(1).     Mr.  Lawson. 

10a  and  10b.  Agricultural  Journalism.  This  course  considers 
the  gathering,  writing,  and  presentation  of  agricultural  news,  writ- 
ing for  the  agricultural  press,  and  the  preparation  of  bulletins. 
Lectures  and   laboratory   practice.      (3).     Mr.  Ross. 

11.  Advanced  News  Writing.  This  course  deals  with  the 
presentation  of  feature  news,  with  special  reference  to  the  Sunday 
newspaper.  Lectures  and  assignments.  Open  only  to  juniors  and 
seniors.     (3).     Mr.  Ross. 

12a  and  12b.  Educational  Journalism.  This  course  considers 
the  assembling,  preparation  and  presentation  of  news,  interpretation 
and  comment,  editorial  and  feature  work  upon  educational  periodi- 
cals, and  the  handling  of  such  special  news  and  comment  by  actual 
laboratory  practice.  It  is  given  with  particular  reference  to  the 
needs  of  teachers.     (3).     Mr.  Martin. 

l.'la.  Comparative  Journalism.  A  study  of  journalistic  con- 
ditions in  all  countries.  Comparisons  with  conditions  existing  in  the 
United  States,  and  study  of  foreign  and  American  newspapers.  It 
may  be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  (2). 
Mr.   Williams. 
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13b.  The  Press  and  Public  Opinion.  This  course,  open  only 
to  seniors,  seeks  to  show  the  relation  existing  between  public  opinion 
and  the  press.  It  includes  consideration  of  American  and  foreign 
newspapers  of  various  types.  May  be  taken  for  1,  2  or  3  hours  credit. 
Mr.  Williams. 

14.  Professional  Terminology.  In  this  course  a  series  of 
lectures  is  given  designed  to  acquaint  the  intending  journalist  with 
the  terminology  of  various  professions  and  activities,  their  history, 
problems,  and  principles.       (1). 

15a.  Principles  of  Advertising.  This  course  seeks  to  develop 
the  essential  principles  of  present  day  advertising.  The  problems 
of  advertiser  and  publisher  will  be  considered.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  laboratory  work.  Not  open  to  first  year  students.  (3). 
Mr.  Chasnoff. 

15b.  Practice  of  Advertising.  Continuation  of  15a.  Especial 
emphasis  to  the  writing  of  advertisements  and  selection  of  media. 
An  opportunity  for  investigation  and  constructive  work  will  be 
given.     (3).    Mr.  Chasnoff. 

16.  Advertising  Direction.  A  laboratory  course  in  the  sales- 
manship of  advertising,  follow-up  plans,  correspondence,  and  busi- 
ness system.  Open  only  to  upperclassmen.  Hours  and  credits  to  be 
arranged.     Mr.  Chasnoff. 

110a.  Bibliography.  The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  the  best  reference  books  in  all  departments  of 
knowledge,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  obtain  information  on  any  subject 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  effort.  Practical  work  of 
searching  for  information  and  compiling  bibliographies  will  be  re- 
quired.   Twice  a  week.    (2).    Mr.  Severance. 

112.  Illustration.  (Prerequisite,  courses  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  art,  College  of  Arts  and  Science.)  A  course  in  professional 
illustration.     Five  laboratory  periods  a  week.     (5).    Mr.  Ankeney. 

113.  Advanced  Illustration.  (Prerequisite,  course  112).  In- 
dividual problems  covering  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter  and  treat- 
ment than  course  112.  Five  laboratory  periods  a  week.  (5).  Mr. 
Ankeney. 

The  fallowing  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
are  of  special  interest  to  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism: 

Economics.  Courses:  la  or  lb.  General  Economics;  105a 
or  b.    Money,  Credit  and  Banking;  106a  or  b.    Economics  of  Trans- 
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portation;  108a  or  b.  Accounting;  118a  or  b.  Trusts  and  Combina- 
tions; 211.  Advanced  Economic  Theory;  216a  or  b.  Statistics;  232a 
or  b.     Socialism 

English.  Courses:  3.  General  View  of  English  Literature; 
114.     Modern  Writers:   and  106.     Style  and  Usage. 

Psychology.  (Experimental).  Courses:  la  and  lb.  Intro- 
duction  to  Psychology;    2a   and   2b.     Perception   and   Behavior. 

Sociology.  Courses:  la  and  lb.  Elementary  Sociology;  110a. 
Modern  Charity;  111b.  Criminology  115a.  Rural  Sociology;  116b. 
Urban  Sociology;  125.    Anthropology  and  Ethnology. 

History.  Courses:  la  or  lb.  European  History;  2a  or  2b. 
English  History;  11.  History  of  the  United  States;  140b.  History 
of  Missouri. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Law.  Courses:  la  and  lb.  Amer- 
ican Government;  104.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States; 
105.  Municipal  Government;  206.  Comparative  Administrative  Law; 
207b.  Colonial  Government;  208a.  The  Government  of  Missouri; 
209b.     The  Law  of  Taxation. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  School  of  Journalism, 
address  Walter  Williams, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 

For  catalogue  of  the  University  and  for  special  circulars  of  the 
Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  College  of  Agriculture, 
School  of  Education,  School  of  Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of 
Engineering,   and   School   of   Journalism,   address 

Mailing  Clerk, 
University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 
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THE  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University  of  Missouri 
trains  for  journalism.  Its  purpose  is  to  serve,  through  journalism, 
the  State. 

The  School  of  Journalism  is  a  professional  school  co-ordinate 
with  the  Schools  of  Law,  Medicine,  Education  and  Engineering. 
Journalism  attracts  each  year  more  men  and  women  to  its  ranks. 
Nor  is  the  supply  of  capable  journalists,  with  naitural  aptitude 
and  sound  education,  equal  to  the  demand.  Opportunities  for 
large  public  service  are  greater  in  journalism  than  in  any  other 
calling  and  will  be  increasingly  so  as  the  public  comes  to  depend 
more  and  more  upon  the  press  for  accurate  information  and 
intelligent,  unselfish  guidance.  The  salaries  paid  for  newspaper 
work  have  increased  in  recent  years.  The  field  for  newspaper 
ownership  has  grown  larger.  The  efficient  worker  has  an  assured 
income  from  the  beginning  of  his  work.  Higher  salaries,  perma- 
nent positions,  the  control  and  ownership  of  newspapers,  are  re- 
wards of  large  ability  and  special  training.  The  fascination  of 
journalism,  the  sense  of  power,  of  creative  work,  of  possibilities 
for  usefulness,  the  position  which  journalism  and  journalists  have 
taken  in  the  world,  appeal  to  the  ambitious  man  who  would  make 
the  most  of  himself. 

There  is  constant  call  for  reporters,  editors,  special  writers, 
correspondents,  publishers,  advertising  managers,  solicitors, 
writers,  directors  and  owners,  on  city  and  country,  on  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  journals.  It  is  to  supply  this  demand,  in 
the  interest  of  the  State,  to  furnish  well-equipped  men  and  women 
for  real  leadership  in  the  best  journalism,  with  high  ideals  and 
special  training,  that  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  was  founded.     This  is  its  purpose. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

Switzler  Hall,  the  square,  plain  brick  building  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  quadrangle,  represents  the  blending  of  the  old 
and  the  new  in  education  at  the  University  of  Missouri.  The 
building  itself  is  the  oldest  of  the  University  group;  the  school 
that  it  houses  is  the  newest  of  the  University's  divisions. 

Switzler  Hall  takes  its   name  from  a  noted   Missouri   editor, 
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the  late  Colonel  William  F.  Switzler  of  Boone  County,  distin- 
guished for  his  service  to  the  University  and  to  the  profession  of 
journalism.  The  name  was  chiseled  in  stone  over  the  entrance 
when  the  building,  which  formerly  had  been  occupied  by  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  became  the  home  of  the  new  school  m 
the  fall  of  1909.  Since  then  the  interior  of  the  building  has  been 
remodeled  to  adapt  it  to  its  present  uses.  The  entire  commodious 
lower  floor  is  now  used  by  the  School  of  Journalism.  All  the 
departments  devoted  to  technical  instruction  are  grouped,  as  in 
a  real  newspaper  office. 

The  student  in  the  School  of  Journalism  does  much  of  his 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  University:  he  goes  to  Academic  Hall 
for  such  subjects  as  English,  history,  sociology,  economics;  to 
tlu-  science  buildings  for  the  study  of  natural  phenomena;  to  the 
Law  building  for  lectures  on  the  law  of  libel.  When  he  comes  to 
Switzler  Hall  he  enters  a  combination  class  room  and  newspaper 
office  for  study  of  the  technical  phases  of  newspaper  making. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  builders  of  the  School  of  Journal- 
ism to  simulate  in  Switzler  Hall,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  actual 
working  conditions  of  the  modern  newspaper  office.  There  is 
one  vital  difference,  however.  While  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
concerned  primarily  as  he  is  with  "getting  out"  his  paper,  has 
no  time  to  instruct  his  helpers  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
profession,  the  teacher-editors  in  the  school  are  employed  to 
show  the   student  both   how  and  why. 

THE  DAY'S  WORK. 

The  bell  in  the  tower  of  Switzler  Hall  rings  for  8  o'clock 
classes;  the  day's  work  begins.  In  one  room  a  professor  lectures 
on  the  writing  of  editorials;  in  another  a  class  in  agricultural 
journalism,  made  up  of  advanced  students  from  the  College  of 
Agriculture,  meets  for  discussion  and  assignments;  in  the  news 
room  a  group  of  students  gather  for  work  on  the  University  Mis- 
BOUrian.  The  work  is  divided  into  hours  according  to  the  general 
University  program.  At  9  o'clock  come  other  lectures — advertis- 
ing in  one  room,  the  history  and  principles  of  journalism  in 
another — and  other  student  reporters  assemble  for  assignments. 
Then,  too,  meets  the  first  section  of  the  copy  reading  class,  in 
charge  of  an  instructor  who  "deals"  copy  to  the  students  to  be 
edited.  The  students  sit  around  a  big  table  in  easy  reach  of  the 
teacher.  Students  in  this  class  report  for  work  in  groups  of 
eight  to  ten  each,  as  they  do  in  the  reporting  sections.  There  is 
nothing  formal  about  either  department  of  the  work.  The  teach- 
eri  are  the  editors,  the  students  are  the  reporters  and  copy  readers, 
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and  all  are  at  work  getting  out  a  newspaper.  After  10  o'clock 
virtually  all  the  work  of  the  school  is  of  a  practical  nature,  the 
formal  lectures  having  been  given  in  the  first  two  hours.  Pencils 
scratch  busily,  typewriters  click,  the  telephone  rings.  This  is  the 
"laboratory"  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

THE  UNIVERSITY   MISSOURIAN. 

All  of  the  practical  activities  of  the  school  center  around  the 
University  Missourian,  a  four-page  daily  evening  newspaper  pub- 
lished by  the  students  of  the  school  under  the  supervision  of  the 
faculty.  The  Missourian  is  owned  by  the  students,  organized  as 
the  University  Missourian  Association,  Incorporated.  The  stu- 
dents elect  from  their  number  a  managing  editor,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  "making  up"  the  paper,  and  a  business  manager.  These 
two,  who  receive  nominal  salaries  fixed  by  the  directors  of  the 
association,  are  the  only  persons  in  the  school  who  draw  money 
from  the  paper,  the  balance  of  the  revenue  being  devoted  to  pub- 
lication expenses.  The  constant  aim  in  publishing  the  University 
Missourian  has  been  to  issue  a  paper  of  as  high  quality  as  possi- 
ble in  a  city  of  12,000,  and  the  outlay  has  been  increased  as  the 
paper  has  grown. 

The  Missourian  is  the  laboratory  product  of  the  school — the 
daily  measure  of  the  quality  of  the  practical  work  done  in  the 
class  rooms.  It  is  a  commercial  enterprise  only  to  the  extent 
that  it  solicits  business — subscriptions  and  advertising — in  order 
to  pay  expenses.  Students  in  the  reporting  classes,  coming  to 
the  teacher  in  charge,  take  assignments  as  they  would  from  the 
city  editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily.  Both  the  city  and  University 
news  fields  are  covered;  for  the  Missourian  is  a  general  news- 
paper, designed  to  give  an  insight  into  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work,  and  not  merely  a  college  publication.  Practical  work  in 
soliciting  and  writing  advertisements  for  the  paper  is  directed  by 
an  experienced  advertising  man  in  the  faculty.  Editorials  and 
"feature"  stories  are  written  by  still  other  classes  dealing  espe- 
cially with  these  subjects. 

THE  PROFESSIONAL  FACULTY. 

In  charge  of  the  professional  training  given  in  the  school 
are  four  teachers,  all  newspaper  men  of  experience  who  hold 
college  degrees.  One  specializes  in  the  history  and  ethics  of 
journalism,  two  g:ve  their  time  principally  to  the  technic  of  news- 
paper making,  and  a  fourth  is  an  instructor  in  advertising.  The 
organization  of  the  school  is  such  that  students  and  teachers  are 
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daily  brought   into  close  contact:  all  arc   CO  workers  in   the  publi- 
cation  of  a  newspaper. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES. 

Students  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  like  those  in  the  other 
divisions  of  the  University,  have  their  special  activities,  notably 
the  annual  "Yellow  Day"  stunt,  which  has  become  a  recognized 
feature  of  University  life.  On  "Yellow  Day,"  early  in  the  spring, 
they  present  an  original  newspaper  play  in  the  University  audi- 
torium and  publish  the  "Yellow  Extra,"  a  newspaper  designed, 
according  to  the  1912  issue,  as  "a  horrible  example  of  what  a 
newspaper  should  not  be."  Highly  exaggerated  news  stories  and 
good-natured  caricatures,  in  picture  and  text,  make  up  the  con- 
tents.    The  "Yellow"  is  the  University's  annual  "funny  side." 

Journalism  students  participate  with  others  in  the  general 
University  activities — athletics,  debating,  dramatics  and  college 
publications,  including  the  Savitar,  the  University  annual.  Yellow 
caps  in  the  fall  serve  to  mark  the  "cub"  journalists  from  their 
fellow  freshmen  of  the  other  divisions,  each  of  which  has  its 
distinctive  color. 


JOURNALISM  WEEK. 

An  important  feature  of  the  school  is  the  annual  Journalism 
Week,  set  aside  for  the  discussion  of  newspaper  problems  by 
leaders  in  the  profession  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  In  con- 
nection with  Journalism  Week  is  held  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Missouri  Press  Association.  Programs  touching  all  branches  of 
newspaper  work,  both  city  and  country,  are  given  morning,  after- 
noon and  night  for  five  days.  Journalism  Week  gatherings  have 
been  addressed  by  such  men  as  Charles  H.  Grasty,  publisher  of 
the  Baltimore  Sun;  Oswaild  Garrison  Villard,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post;  Will  Irwin,  of  Collier's  Weekly;  Lafayette 
Young,  editor  of  the  Des  Moines  Capital;  Henry  Wallace,  of 
Wallaces'  Farmer;  George  W.  Coleman,  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Advertising  Clubs  of  America;  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  National  Advertising  Managers;  Henry 
J.  Haskell,  of  the  Kansas  City  Star;  Clarence  Ousley,  editor  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Record;  Louis  T.  Golding,  publisher  of 
the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News-Press;  Robert  H.  Lyman,  of  the  New 
York  World;  George  S.  Johns,  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch; 
W.  M.  Ledbetter,  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  Pope  White, 
of  the  St,  Louis  Times:  Charles  D.  Morris,  of  the  St.  Joseph  Ga- 
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C.    C.    Clinc,    of    the    Kansas    City    Journal;    Strickland    W. 
Gillilan,  newspaper  humorist 

THE  SCHOOLS  REQUIREMENTS. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism 
are  the  satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  four  years'  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent,  and  (2)  the  first  two  years'  work  or  sixty 
(60)  hours'  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  Uni- 
vcT-ity  of  Missouri  or  its  equivalent.  This  credit  should  include 
Economics,  5  hours;  Logic  and  Psychology,  5  hours;  Political 
Science  or  Sociology,  5  hours.  Students  who  do  not  present  these 
credits  for  entrance  will  be  required  to  take  such  courses  after 
admission. 

According  to  a  change  in  requirements  for  graduation, 
students  who  are  graduated  from  the  School  of  Journalism  must 
present  72  hours  for  graduation  or  132  hours,  counting  both  the 
60  hours  preparatory  work  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  and 
the  72  hours  in  the  School  of  Journalism.  This  change,  while  it 
increases  the  number  of  hours  for  those  taking  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  alone,  does  not  increase  the  number  of 
hours  for  those  taking  both  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism 
and  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  if  the  student  selects  his  studies 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  requirements  of  both  degrees.  This 
change  in  requirements  for  graduation  affects  only  students  gradu- 
ated after  June,  1914. 

Degree: 

The  School  of  Journalism  confers  one  undergraduate  degree, 
that  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism   (B.  J.). 

Requirements  for  Graduation: 

In  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism, 
(B.   J.),   the   student   must    fulfill    the    following   conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  School. 

2.  He  must  complete  (a)  a  major  of  24  hours  in  Journalism, 
including  6   hours   of  history  and   principles   of  journalism.   6   hours 

of  ncw^  gathering,  and  :j  hours  of  copy  reading;  and  (b)  a  minor 

of  12  hour-  chosen,   with  the   con   ent   of  the   Dean,  in   related   sub- 
jects. 

These  requirements  may  be  in  part  waived  on  condition  that 

the    work    presented    by    the    student    at    admission    shows,    in    the 

opinion  of  the  Dean,  sufficient  acquaintance  with  a  given  subject. 

:;.      He   must   complete  a   total   of   72   hours 
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Elective  Work: 

All  elections  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Dean.  In  general,  any  study  in  the  University 
which  will  tend  to  make  the  student  a  more  efficient  journalist  may 
be  elected,  but  no  study  may  be  chosen  at  random.  No  student 
may  take  more  than  18  hours  nor  less  than  12  hours  a  week,  except 
that  the  Dean  may  reduce  the  minimum  in  special  cases. 

Special  Students: 

All  students  who  are  candidates  for  a  degree  are  regular 
students.  In  addition  to  these,  persons  of  proper  qualifications, 
who  are  more  than  21  years  of  age,  may  be  admitted  to  take  work 
in  the  school  without  reference  to  the   degree. 

Library  and  Incidental  Fee: 

All  students  except  those  specially  exempt  by  law  or  by  rules 
of  the  Curators,  are  required  to  pay  a  library  and  incidental  fee 
of  five  dollars  a  semester  or  ten  dollars  ($10)  a  year. 

Fee  for  Non-resident  Students: 

Students  who  are  non-residents  of  Missouri  pay  a  tuition  fee 
of  ten  dollars  ($10)  a  semester  or  twenty  dollars  ($20)  a  year  in 
all  divisions  in  the  University. 

Tuition: 

All  resident  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism,  pay  a  tuition 
fee  of  ten  dollars  ($10)  a  semester  or  twenty  dollars  $(20)  a  year. 

THE  COURSES. 

(Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached, 
thus:  4a,  6a,  are  given  the  first  semester  only.  Those  designated 
by  a  number  with  the  letter  b  attached,  thus:  4b,  6b,  are  given  the 
second  semester  only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are 
continuous  courses  and  are  given  both  semesters.  Arabic  num- 
bers in  parenthesis  indicate  the  number  of  hours'  credit  a  semes- 
ter. For  schedule  of  days  and  hours  application  should  be  made 
to  the   Registrar  after  August  1). 

The  courses  in  Journalism  may  be  divided  into  the  branches 
of  history;  newspaper  making;  editorial  policy  and  editorial  writ- 
ing; the  gathering  and  writing  of  news;  advertising;  special  work. 
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1.     HISTORY    OF   JOURNALISM. 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  This  course  is 
designed  to  present  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  newspaper 
making,  of  Journalism  in  various  periods  and  conditions,  the  mean- 
ing and  aims  of  Journalism  and  its  fundamental  problems.  The 
course  may  be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
(3).      Mr.    Williams. 

13a  Comparative  Journalism.  A  study  of  journalistic  con- 
ditions in  all  countries.  Comparisons  with  conditions  existing  in 
the  United  States,  and  study  of  foreign  and  American  newspapers. 
It  may  be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.    (2). 

Mr.   Williams. 

2.     THE  EDITORIAL— POLICY   AND  WRITING. 

5.  The  Editorial.  This  course  considers  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  editorial  interpretation  and  comment,  and  the  edi- 
torial page.  It  is  open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (3).  Mr. 
William-. 

6a  and  6b.  Newspaper  Direction.  This  course  is  a  study  of 
the  conduct  of  newspapers  from  the  standpoint  of  editorial  direc- 
tion and  control.  The  course  is  open  only  to  seniors  or  students 
who   have  completed   course   5.      (3).     Mr.   Williams. 

'.*}).  Newspaper  Jurisprudence.  A  study  of  the  laws  that 
relate  to  newspaper  publication,  particularly  the  laws  relating  to 
libel.     (1).     Mr.  Lawson. 

13b.     The  Press  and  Public  Opinion.     This  course,  open  only 

eniors,    Beekfl    to    show    the    relation    existing    between    public 

opinion  and  the  press.     It  includes  consideration  of  American  and 

foreign  new-papers  of  various  types.     May  be  taken  for  1,  2  or  3 

hour-'    credit.      Mr.    Williams. 

3.     THE  NEWS. 

2.  News  Gathering.  This  course  considers  the  methods  of 
getting  news  by  individual  effort,  by  press  associations,  etc.,  and 
the   writing  of    news,   and   discusses    the   real    value   of   news   and   its 

treatment     C3).     Mr.  Martin. 

:{.  Reporting.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  setting  forth  in 
actual    practice    witli    assignments    the    methods    of    gathering    and 
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writing  news.      It   follows  course  2.     Five  times  a  week.     (3).     Mr. 
Martin. 

4.  Copy  Reading.  Laboratory  practiec  in  the  editing  of 
newspaper  copy  and  the  writing  of  headlines.  Five  times  a  week; 
three  hours  credit.  By  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  course 
may  be  taken  three  days  a  week  for  two  hours'  credit.  Extra  ses- 
sions of  the  class  may  be  called  on  Saturdays.     (3  or  2).     Mr.  Ross. 

7a  and  7b.  Newspaper  Making.  This  course  considers  the 
production  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  laboratory  work 
in  all  departments.     (1,  2  or  3).     Mr.  Martin. 

4.     ADVERTISING. 

15a  and  15b.  Principles  of  Advertising.  This  course  seeks  to 
develop  the  essential  principles  underlying  successful  advertising. 
Special  emphasis  to  development  of  selling  plans,  effective  appeals, 
and  the  principles  of  arranging  and  writing  copy.  Not  open  to 
first  year  students.     (3).     Mr.  Powell. 

16.  Advertising  Direction.  A  laboratory  course  in  salesman- 
ship of  advertising.  The  successful  methods  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishers will  be  considered.  Special  emphaisis  to  business  system, 
correspondence,  and  advertising  for  publishers.  Open  only  to 
upperclassmen.      (3   or  2).     Mr.   Powell. 

17b.  Current  Problems  in  Advertising.  This  course  is  an 
analytical  study  of  the  effectiveness  of  present-day  advertising 
campaigns.  Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course 
15.      (3).     Mr.   Powell. 

18.  Rural  Newspaper  Management.  The  special  application 
of  advertising  principles  to  the  county  weekly  will  be  considered. 
The  soliciting  and  writing  of  advertising,  the  circulation,  the 
direction  of  the  business  side  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  small  town  newspaper  will  be  carefully 
studied.    (3).     Mr.   Powell. 

5.     SPECIAL  WORK. 

8a.  Magazine  Making.  This  is  a  technical  study  of  the  mak- 
ing of  magazines  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  publisher,  the  editor, 
and  the  contributor.     (2).     Mr.  Ross. 

10a  and  10b.  Agricultural  Journalism.  This  course  considers 
the  gathering,  writing,  and  presentation  of  agricultural  news,  writ- 
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ting  for  the  agricultural  press,  and  the  preparation   of  bulletins. 
Lectures  and  laboratory  practice.      (3).     Mr.   Ross. 

11.     Advanced    News    Writing.      This    course    deals    with    the 
ntation  of  feature  news,  with  special  reference  to  the  Sunday 
-paper.     Lecture-  and  assignments.     Open  only  to  juniors  and 
seniors.     (3).     Mr.   Ross. 

12a  and  12b.  Educational  Journalism.  This  course  considers 
the  assembling,  preparation  and  presentation  of  news,  interpreta- 
tion and  comment,  editorial  and  feature  work  upon  educational 
periodicals,  and  the  handling  of  such  special  news  and  comment 
by  actual  laboratory  practice.  It  is  given  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the   needs  of  teachers.      (3).     Mr.   Martin. 

110a.  Reference  Books  for  Journalists.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  reference  books, 
so  that  he  may  be  able  to  secure  information  with  the  least  expen- 
diture of  time  and  effort.  The  practical  work  of  searching  for 
information  will  be  required.     Once  a  week.     (1).     Mr.  Severance. 

112.  Illustration.  (Prerequisite,  courses  in  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  art,  College  of  Arts  and  Science).  A  course  in  professional 
illustration.  Five  laboratory  periods  a  week.  (5)  Mr.  Ankeney; 
Mr.   Carr. 

113.  Advanced  Illustration.  (Prerequisite,  course  112).  In- 
dividual problems  covering  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter  and 
treatment  than  course  112.  Five  laboratory  periods  a  week.  (3). 
Mr.  Ankeney. 

OTHER  COURSES 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Science  are  of  special  interest  to  students  in  the  School  of  Jour- 
nalism: 

Economics.  Courses:  la  or  lb.  General  Economics;  105a 
or  b.  Money,  Credit  and  Ranking;  100a  or  b.  Economics  of 
Transportation;  108a  or  1>.  Accounting;  118a  or  b.  Trusts  and 
Combinations;  211.  Advanced  Economic  Theory;  216a  or  b.  Sta- 
tistic-; 232a  or  b.     Socialism. 

English.     Courses:     3.     General   View  of   English   Literature; 
Public  Speaking;  114.    Modern  Prose  Writers;  loo.    Style  and 
;    117.      Recent   and   Current   Literature. 

Psychology.  Courses:  la  and  lb.  Introduction  to  Psychol- 
ogy; 2a  and  2b.      Perception   and   Behavior. 
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Sociology.  Courses:  La  and  Lb.  Elementary  Sociology;  LlOa. 
Social  Pathology;  lllb.  Criminology;  115a.  Rural  Sociology; 
116b.     Urban  Sociology;    L25.     Antbropology  and   Ethnology. 

History.  Courses:  la  or  lb.  European  History;  2a  or  2b. 
English  History;  11.  History  of  the  United  States;  140b.  History 
of  Missouri. 

Political  Science  and  Public  Law.  Courses:  1  and  2b.  Ameri- 
can Government;  4a.  Contemporary  International  Politics;  104a. 
European  Governments;  105b.  Comparative  Constitutional  Law; 
106a.  Municipal  Government;  201a.  Colonial  Government;  202a. 
International  Law;  204.  Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States; 
208b.     Government  in  Missouri;  209b.     The  Law  of  Taxation. 

For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  School  of  Journalism, 
address  WALTER  WILLIAMS, 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,    Missouri. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

l.KT   k<  >SS  HILL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  University. 

WALTER  WILLIAMS.  LL.  D., 

Professor   of    History  and   Principles  of  Journalism,  and   Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Journalism. 

HENRY  MARVIN  BELDEN,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  English. 

HERBERT  JOSEPH  DAVENPORT,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

CHARLES  A.  ELLWOOD,  Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Sociology. 

JOHN  DAVISON  LAWSON,  B.  A.  L.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Newspaper  Jurisprudence. 

ISIDOR  LOEB,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of   Political   Science  and  Public   Law. 

MAX  MEYER,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Experimental  Psychology. 

XORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  History. 

JONAS  VILES,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  American  History. 

JOHN   SITES  ANKENEY,  A.   B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Art. 

FRANK  LEE  MARTIN,  A.  B., 

Assistant  Professor  of  Theory  and   Practice  of  Journalism. 

CHARLES  GRIFFITH  ROSS,  A.  B., 

Assistant   Professor  of  Theory  and   Practice  of  Journalism. 

JOHN  BENJAMIN  POWELL,  B.  S.  in  J., 
Instructor  in    Advertising. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educa- 
tional system  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in 
the  West  and  ranks  among  the  best  American  schools  of  higher 
education. 

The  University  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839  and  instruc- 
tion in  academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  Few  schools  in  the 
United  States  have  made  the  advancement  that  Missouri  has 
during  the  past  fifteen  years.  In  1897  the  enrollment  was  only 
805  and  in  1912  it  was  more  than  3,000.  The  increased  enrollment 
is  but  indicative  of  the  development  of  the  school  in  educational 
efficiency. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following 
Schools  and  Colleges: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 

College  of  Agriculture 

School  of  Education 

School  of  Law 

School  of  Journalism 

School  of  Medicine 

School  of  Engineering 

School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy 

Graduate  School 
All  of  these  divisions  are  at  Columbia  with  the  exception  of 
the  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  which  is  located  at  Rolla. 
In  additon,  emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work  by  the 
establishment  of  minor  divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
Extension  Division,  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  the  En- 
gineering Experiment  Station,  and  the  Military  Department. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development 
of  the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school 
is  supported  by  the  State  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  State 
practical  service.  Of  later  years  the  University  has  endeavored 
to  go  beyond  the  campus  in  its  influence  on  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Missouri.  Extension  courses,  experiment  farms,  and 
free  literature  on  practical  subjects  are  some  of  the  methods 
adopted.  Recently  the  School  of  Journalism  has  been  issuing 
free  bulletins  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  country  news- 
papers, that  are  expected  to  fill  much  the  same  field  that  agricul- 
tural bulletins  have  so  successfully  filled  for  the  farmer.  The 
various  extension  courses  have  proven  highly  satisfactory  and 
have  rendered  real  service  to  people  of  the  State  who  previously 
benefited   only  indirectly  from  the  University. 

The  University  is  located  at  Columbia,  a  town  situated  half 


between  St   Louis  and   Kansas  City  near  the  center  of  the 

It  i-  reached  by  the  Wabash,  and  Missouri,  Kansas  &  Texas 

Railway       Columbia  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous  town  having 

doubled  its  population  in  the  last  few  years.     It  has  nearly  twenty 

miles   of  paved   Mreets. 

University  grounds  cover  over  seven  hundred  acres.  The 
main  divisions  are  in  the  Quadrangle,  the  Horticultural  Grounds, 
the  Physical  Education  Grounds,  and  the  Agricultural  College 
Farm. 

The  following  University  buildings  are  located  at  Columbia: 
Academic  Hall:  Laws  Observatory;  separate  buildings  for  Chem- 
istry; Zoology  and  Geology;  Engineering;  Manual  Arts;  three 
power  houses;  Medical  Laboratory  Building;  Parker  Memorial 
Hospital  including  the  Busch  Clinic;  Agricultural  Building;  Horti- 
cultural Building;  Green  Houses;  Live-Stock  Judging,  Dairy,  Farm 
Machinery,  and  Veterinary  Buildings,  and  the  Agricultural  Farm 
Barns  and  Buildings;  Switzler  Hall,  for  the  School  of  Journalism; 
Benton  and  Lathrop  Halls,  dormitories  for  men;  Read  Hall,  the 
dormitory  for  women;  Roth  well  gymnasium;  the  houses  for  the 
President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture; the  High  School,  and  the  Elementary  School  Buildings 
used   for  practice  schools  in  the   School  of  Education. 


Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the 
catalogue  which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this 
or  special   bulletins  of  the   Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts   and 

ice,  College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of 
Law,  School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Engineering,  and  the  School 
of  Journalism,  write  to 

DEAN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY, 
University   of   Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


UNIVERSITY  CALENDAR, 
at  Columbia. 


1912. 
June  14, 
June  15, 
July  4, 
August  14, 
August  15, 
August  16, 


September  16,  17,  18, 

September  19, 

September  19, 
November  28, 
December  10, 
December  20, 

1913. 
January  6, 
February  1, 
February  8, 


February  10,  11, 

February  12, 

February  13, 
March  20, 
March  26, 
April  3, 
May  31, 
June  7, 
June  8, 
June  9, 
June  9,  10,  11, 

June  10, 
June  11, 
June  11, 


Summer  Session. 

Friday,  Registration,   Summer  Session. 
Saturday,  Organization  of  Classes. 
Thursday,   Holiday. 
Wednesday,  Lectures  Close. 
Thursday  ) 

Friday  ( 

First   Semester. 


Examinations. 


Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,   Entrance 
Examinations  and   Registration. 

Thursday,    at    8    A.    M.    Class    Work    in    all 
Divisions   Begins. 

Thursday,  at  10  A.  M.    Opening  Convocation. 

Thursday,  Thanksgiving  Holiday. 

Tuesday,  Annual  Meeting  of  Curators. 

Friday,  at  4  P.  M.  to      "1 

[-Christmas  Holidays. 

Monday,  at  8  A.  M.       J 

Saturday,  to 

Saturday 


Mid- Year  Examinations. 


Easter  Holidays. 


Second   Semester. 

Monday   and   Tuesday,    Registration,    Second 

Semester. 
Wednesday,  at  8  A.   M.     Class  Work  in  all 

Divisions    Begins. 
Thursday,  at  10  A.  M.    Opening  Convocation. 
Thursday,  at  4  P.  M.  to 
Wednesday,  at  8  A.  M. 

Thursday,  Quarterly  Meeting  of      Curators. 
Saturday  to 
Saturday 

Sunday,   Baccalaureate  Sermon. 
Monday,  Class  Day. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  Entrance 

Examinations. 
Tuesday,  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Day. 
Wednesday,  Commencement  Day. 
Wednesday,  Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  Curators. 


} 


Final  Examinations. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

WHY    AND   WHAT   IT   IS— A   SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  to  train  men  and 
women,  resident  students,  for  journalism. 

The  organization  of  the  school  comprises  a  faculty  of  experi- 
enced newspaper  men,  headed  by  a  Dean;  students  working  for  the 
degree  of  B.  J.  (Bachelor  of  Journalism),  and  students  from  other 
divisions  of  the  University  taking  one  or  more  courses  in  journal- 
ism. 

The  laboratory  of  the  school  is  a  real  newspaper  office,  from 
which  is  issued  a  daily  evening  newspaper,  The  University  Mis- 
sourian,  covering  both  the  town  and  University  news  fields. 

The  courses  deal  with  the  history  of  journalism,  editorial  writ- 
ing, reporting,  copy  reading,  advertising,  office  management  and 
other  phases  of  newspaper  work.  In  addition,  the  student  must 
take,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  certain  subjects  that  will 
be  helpful  in  his  later  professional  work,  such  as  history,  sociology, 
economics  and  the  modern  languages.  Other  related  courses  are 
open  to  election.  Detailed  information  is  given  in  the  list  of 
courses  in  this  announcement. 

The  requirements  place  the  school  on  a  par  with  the  other  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  University,  two  years  of  college  work  being 
required  for  entrance  in  each.  Professional  work  in  the  School  of 
Journalism  covers  three  years. 

Persons  more  than  21  years  old  may  be  admitted,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Dean  of  the  University  Faculty,  without  having  fulfilled 
the  regular  entrance  requirements.  They  cannot,  however,  receive 
a  degree. 

Tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Missouri.  A  library,  hospital  and 
incidental  fee  of  $10  a  semester  is  required.  Students  who  are  not 
residents  of  Missouri  pay  also  a  tuition  fee  of  $10  a  semester.  A 
fee  of  $5  is  charged  for  late  registration  in  either  semester. 

The  first  semester  of  the  session  of  1913-14  opens  September  15. 

(3) 
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Columbia,  seal  of  the  University,  is  a  city  of  12,000  people,  in 
Central  Missouri.  It  is  reached  by  the  Wabash  and  the  Missouri, 
Kan -as  and   Texas  railways. 

Board  and  room  in  the  University  dormitories  costs  from  $3  to 

I   B   week:   in    private   homes,  from  $4  to  $6  a   week. 

Student  activities  are  shared  by  journalism  students  with  those 
of  the  other  divisions  of  the  University.  Of  chief  interest  are  ath- 
letics, debating,  dramatics  and  the  student  publications.  In  addition, 
journalism  students  have  a  special  "stunt  day,"  on  which  they  pre- 
sent an  original   newspaper  play  and  issue  a  "yellow  extra." 

Journalism  Week,  held  annually  at  the  University,  brings  to- 
gether leading  newspaper  men  and  women  of  Missouri  and  other 
states. 

The  Journalism  Bulletin  (Journalism  Series  of  the  University 
of  Missouri  Bulletin)  is  a  quarterly  publication  dealing  with  busi- 
ness-office and  editorial  problems  of  the  newspaper.  It  is  sent  free 
to  newspaper  workers. 

The  Eugene  Field  Scholarship,  for  which  the  interest  on  $1373 
is  available,  is  awarded  each  year  to  the  student,  of  at  least  a  year's 
residence,  who  has  shown  himself  most  proficient  in  the  work  of  the 
school. 


THE    SCHOOL'S    AIMS    AND    METHODS 

The  laboratory  product  of  the  School  of  Journalism  is  a  gen- 
eral newspaper,  self-supporting,  upon  which  all  the  work,  other 
than  mechanical,  is  done  by  students  of  the  school  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  faculty.  This  newspaper  is  not  a  college  journal.  It 
covers  every  afternoon  the  entire  news  field  of  a  town  of  12,000 
inhabitants.  It  is  maintained  by  receipts  from  subscription  and  ad- 
vertising. In  other  words,  it  is  a  real  newspaper  edited  and  pub- 
lished for  real  people  and  dealing  with  real  news  and  business  con- 
ditions. As  bedside  instruction  in  a  hospital  to  the  student  of  med- 
icine, as  the  practice  school  to  the  student  of  education,  so  is  the 
University  Missourian  to  the  student  of  journalism  at  Missouri. 
This  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  school.  The  student  learns  to  do 
by  doing.  He  learns  in  class-room  the  principles  of  journalism;  he 
learns  by  actual  work  upon  a  newspaper  the  practice  of  journalism. 

Other  and  earlier  methods  of  training  for  journalism  have  their 
value.  The  formal  lecture,  the  conference,  the  theoretical  assign- 
ment, the  courses  in  news  writing,  are  all  worth  while.  Gathering 
and  writing  news,  criticism,  interpretation,  comment,  by  students 
under  faculty  direction  and  for  class  discussion  have  value,  even 
though  the  copy  turned  in  goes  no  farther  than  the  teacher's  desk. 
The  plan  at  Missouri  includes  all  these  methods,  but  also  and  chiefly 
the  use  of  the  newspaper  itself.  The  supreme  test  in  journalism  is 
not  how  the  copy  of  the  reporter  looks  to  the  man  on  the  desk,  but 
how  the  finished  product  in  the  newspaper  appears  to  the  intelligent 
reader. 

At  Missouri  the  student  in  his  three  years  of  professional  work 
studies  the  principles  of  reporting,  feature  writing,  copy  reading, 
editorial  writing,  and  practices  on  the  newspaper  as  he  learns.  The 
value  of  the  constant  newspaper  practice  which  accompanies  and  is 
part  of  the  teaching  in  the  school  can  scarcely  be  over-emphasized. 
The  school  is  organized  like  a  newspaper  office  and  hence  has  some- 
thing of  the  newspaper  atmosphere  that  can  best  be  given  when  work 
is  being  done  for  an  actual  newspaper.  The  student  out  on  assign- 
ment meets  real  conditions  and  is  treated  as  a  reporter  only  when 
he  represents  a  real  newspaper.  With  the  needs  of  the  real  news- 
paper in  view,  students  can  be  taught  to  gauge  the  relative  import- 
ance of  news.  A  story  worth  a  column  one  day  may,  the  next 
day,  when  over-shadowed  by  other  news,  be  worth  only  a  dozen 
lines.    The  student  writes  his  story  with  the  needs  of  the  newspaper, 

(5) 
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00  the  particular  day  in  which  he  writes,  in  mind.  Writing  for  pub- 
lication gives  the  student  a  motive,  an  incentive  to  endeavor,  which 
writing  for  the  waste  basket  lacks.  Students  see  problems  in  the 
concrete  worked  out  every  day  in  full  view  of  the  public — problems 
of  new  presentation,  make-up  and  effective  typographical  display. 
They  must  write  headlines  that  fit.  The  most  attractively  written 
head  is  of  no  use  if  it  is  one  letter  too  long  for  the  space  alloted  it. 
Type-effects   are   studied   at   close   range   on   the    newspaper. 

Distinctive  is  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Missouri  also  in  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  courses.  In  this  day  some  knowledge  of 
advertising  and  business  management  is  desirable  if  not  necessary 
for  those  entering  journalism.  So  at  Missouri  are  courses  in  news- 
paper management,  in  publishing  and  in  advertising,  all  conducted, 
as  far  as  practicable,  on  the  laboratory  plan.  The  student  of  adver- 
tising is  taught  principles  of  advertising,  but  he  also  must  go  out 
on  actual  assignment  and  get  advertising,  just  as  the  student  in  the 
reporting  classes  must,  on  actual  assignment,  get  news.  He  is 
taught  how  to  write  this  advertising  and  how  to  display  it,  and  then, 
when  the  advertising  has  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  he  faces  for 
discussion  the  question,  "Has  this  advertising  paid  the  advertiser 
and  why?"  The  supreme  test  of  good  advertising  is  not  how  pretty 
the  advertisement  looks  in  print  or  how  classical  is  its  English,  but 
— does  it  sell  the  goods?  The  courses  in  advertising,  conducted  by 
an  experienced  advertising  man  whose  whole  time  is  given  to  the 
wnrk,  teach  how  to  get,  write  and  publish  advertisements  that  will 
meet  this  test. 

Nothing  is  artificial  or  assumed  in  any  course.  Circulation  prob- 
lems are  considered.  Newspaper  management  is  discussed.  The 
University  Missourian  must  come  out  on  time,  it  must  catch  the  mails, 
it  must  have  enough  subscribers  and  carry  enough  advertising  to 
meet  its  publication  expense.  The  ethics  of  journalism  is  taught  all 
the  while.  The  newspaper  must  be  representative  of  the  best  in 
journalism  and  yet  pay  its  way.  And  the  University  Missourian — 
on  which  the  students  have  their  continuing  try-out — meets  these 
conditions. 

A  third  distinctive  feature  of  the  school  is  in  the  requirements 
for  entrance.  Two  years  of  college  work — the  same  requirements  as 
for  entrance  upon  the  study  of  law  or  medicine — are  necessary  to 
enter  at  Missouri  the  study  of  journalism.  It  is  believed  that  the 
lid  add  to  the  four  years  of  high  school  work  two  years 
in  college  f<-r  the  knowledge  and  breadth  of  vision  thus  to  be  ob- 
tained   |  takes    up    the    study    of    any    profession,    particularly 

th<-  prof<    -ion  of  journalism,  which  has  to  dial  with  all  the  world's 

knowled.ee.      Important   in   journalism   18   it    to   be  able   to   tell   in   print 
interestingly    and    persuasively    what    one    knows,    but    important    also 
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is  it  to  know  something.  The  broad  foundation  of  two  years  in  col- 
lege at  Missouri  or  elsewhere  is  made  requisite  for  entrance  to  thy 
School  of  Journalism,  so  that  in  the  school  the  student  may  concen- 
trate his  attention  upon  subjects  purely  professional. 

The  courses  given  in  the  three  years  supplementing  the  two  aca- 
demic years  have  been  arranged  by  the  separate  faculty  of  the  School 
of  Journalism,  of  which  President  A.  Ross  Hill  is  the  head.  This 
faculty  numbers  thirteen  members,  of  whom  four  devote  their  en- 
tire time  to  teaching  professional  courses.  Certain  professional 
courses  are  prerequisite  to  the  attainment  of  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Journalism.  Those  required  are:  History  and  Principles  of 
Journalism,  News  Gathering,  Reporting,  Copy  Reading.  It  is  thought 
that  every  student  should  know  the  history  of  journalism,  its  aims, 
purposes  and  principles,  that  he  should  know  how  to  gather  and 
write  news,  that  he  should  know  how  to  edit  copy.  Beyond  these, 
the  courses  taken  are  determined  by  the  special  field  which  most 
attracts  the  student. 

The  school  brings  each  year  to  the  University  of  Missouri  for 
lecture  and  conference  distinguished  journalists  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  The  annual  Journalism  Week — the  first  held  at 
any  American  university — brings  together  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri the  leaders  in  newspaperdom  from  this  and  other  states.  At 
this  event,  usually  in  May  of  each  year,  several  organizations  of 
active  journalists  hold  their  regular  sessions.  Among  them  the 
chief  organization  of  Missouri  newspaper  men,  the  Missouri  Press 
Association,  has  set  its  seal  of  approval  upon  the  school  by  provid- 
ing in  its  constitution  that  the  association's  annual  meeting  shall  be 
held  at  the  School  of  Journalism  during  Journalism  Week. 

No  journalists  have  been  made  at  the  School  of  Journalism  of 
the  University  of  Missouri.  The  school  does  not  seek  the  impossi- 
ble. It  does  seek  so  to  train  the,  men  and  women,  with  natural  apti- 
tude for  journalism,  who  come  to  it  that  they  may  observe  accurately, 
think  clearly  and  write  with  the  same  accuracy  and  clearness  with 
which  they  see  and  think.  It  seeks  to  equip  its  students  with  knowl- 
edge, practical  training,  high  ideals  and  a  stimulating  sense  of  per- 
sonal responsibility,  so  that  entering  the  larger  field  of  journalism 
anywhere,  in  city  or  in  country  town,  they  will  be  the  better  able 
to  serve  themselves,  their  profession  and  the  state. 

THE  SCHOOL'S   REQUIREMENTS 
Requirements  for  Admission: 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  School  of  Journalism 
are  the  satisfactory  completion  of  (1)  a  four  years'  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent,  and  (2)  the  first  two  years'  work,  or  sixty 
(60)   hours'  credit,  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  of  the  Uni- 
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iy  of  Missouri  or  its  equivalent.  This  credit  should  include 
Economic-.  5  hours;  Logic  and  Psychology,  5  hours;  Political  Sci- 
ence or  Sociology,  5  hours.  Students  who  do  not  present  these 
credit?  for  entrance  will  be  required  to  take  such  courses  after  ad- 
mission. 

Requirements   for   Graduation: 

In  order  to  secure  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Journalism,  (B.  J.), 
the  student  must  fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

1.  He  must  be  regularly  admitted  to  the  School. 

2.  He  must  complete  (a)  a  major  of  36  hours  in  Journalism, 
including  G  hours  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  6  hours 
of  News  Gathering,  6  hours  of  Reporting,  6  hours  of  Copy  Reading; 
and  (b)  a  minor  of  12  hours  chosen,  with  the  consent  of  the  Dean, 
in   related   subjects. 

These  requirements  may  be  in  part  waived  on  condition  that  the 
work  presented  by  the  student  at  admission  shows,  in  the  opinion 
of   the    Dean,   sufficient   acquaintance   with   a   given    subject. 

3.  He  must  complete  a  total   of  72  hours. 
Elective  Work: 

All  elections  must  be  made  in  accordance  with  the  advice  and 
approval  of  the  Dean.  In  general,  any  study  in  the  University  which 
will  tend  to  make  the  student  a  more  efficient  journalist  may  be 
elected,  but  no  study  may  be  chosen  at  random.  No  student  may 
take  more  than  18  hours  nor  less  than  12  hours  a  week,  except  that 
the  Dean  may  reduce  the  minimum  in  special  cases. 

Two  Degrees: 

By   proper   selection   of   courses  a   student   may  complete   in   five 

years    the    work    required    for    two  degrees — Bachelor    of    Arts    and 
Bachelor   of  Journalism. 

THE  COURSES 

(Courses  designated  by  a  number  with  the  letter  a  attached, 
thus:  Ja.  6a,  are  given  the  first  Bemester  only.  Those  designated  by 
a  number  with  the-  letter  b  attached,  thus:  4b,  Ob,  are  given  the  second 
r  only.  Those  designated  merely  by  a  number  are  continu- 
al^ courses  and  are  given  both  Bemesters.     Arabic  numbers  in  paren- 

IS  indicate  the  number  <>f  hours'  credit  a  semester.  For  schedule 
of  days  and  hours  application  should  be  made  to  the  Registrar  after 
•    l  i. 

Tin  in   Journalism    may  be   divided   into   the   branches   of 

»ry;  editorial  policy  and  editorial  writing;  the  gathering  and 
writing  of  adi  ertising  ;  special  work. 


THE    COURSES  \> 

1.     HISTORY   OF   JOURNALISM 

1.  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism.  This  course  is  de- 
signed to  present  the  main  facts  of  the  history  of  newspaper  making, 
of  Journalism  in  various  periods  and  conditions,  the  meaning  and 
aims  of  Journalism  and  its  fundamental  problems.  The  course  may 
be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  (3).  Mr. 
Williams. 

13a.  Comparative  Journalism.  A  study  of  journalistic  condi- 
tions in  all  countries.  Comparisons  with  conditions  existing  in  the 
United  States,  and  study  of  foreign  and  American  newspapers.  It 
may  be  taken  for  credit  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science.  (2).  Mr. 
Williams. 

2.    THE   EDITORIAL— POLICY  AND  WRITING 

5.  The  Editorial.  This  course  considers  the  preparation  and 
presentation  of  editorial  interpretation  and  comment,  and  the  edi- 
torial page.  It  is  open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors.  (3).  Mr.  Wil- 
liams. 

6a  and  6b.  Newspaper  Direction.  This  course  is  a  study  of  the 
conduct  of  newspapers  from  the  standpoint  of  editorial  direction  and 
control.  The  course  is  open  only  to  seniors  or  students  who  have 
completed  course  5.     (3).     (Not  offered  in  1913-14).     Mr.  Williams. 

9b.  Newspaper  Jurisprudence.  A  study  of  the  laws  that  relate 
to  newspaper  publication,  particularly  the  laws  relating  to  libel.  (1). 
Mr.  Lawson. 

13b.  The  Press  and  Public  Opinion.  This  course,  open  only 
to  seniors,  seeks  to  show  the  relation  existing  between  public  opinion 
and  the  press.  It  includes  consideration  of  American  and  foreign 
newspapers  of  various  types.  May  be  taken  for  1,  2  or  3  hours' 
credit.     (Not  offered  in  1913-14.)     Mr.  Williams. 

3.    THE   NEWS 

2.  News  Gathering.  This  course  considers  the  methods  of  get- 
ting news  by  individual  effort,  by  press  associations,  etc.,  and  the 
writing  of  news,  and  discusses  the  real  value  of  news  and  its  treat- 
ment.    (3).     Mr.  Martin. 

3.  Reporting.  This  is  a  laboratory  course  setting  forth  in 
actual  practice  with  assignments  the  methods  of  gathering  and  writ- 
ing news.    It  follows  course  2.     Five  times  a  week.     (3).     Mr.  Martin. 

4.  Copy  Reading.  Laboratory  practice  in  the  editing  of  news- 
paper copy  and  the  writing  of  headlines.  Five  times  a  week;  three 
hours'  credit.     By  permission  of  the  instructor,  the  course  may  be 
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taken  three  days  a  week  for  two  hours'  credit.     Extra  sessions  of 
the  class  may  be  called  on   Saturdays.     (3  or  2).     Mr.   Ross. 

7a  and  71).  Newspaper  Making.  This  course  considers  the  pro- 
duction of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  with  laboratory  work  in  all 
departments.     (1,  2  or  3).     Mr.  Martin. 

4.    ADVERTISING 

L5a  and  15b.  Principles  of  Advertising.  This  course  seeks  to 
develop  the  essential  principles  of  successful  advertising.  Special 
emphasis  to  development  of  selling  plans,  effective  appeals,  and  prin- 
ciples underlying  successful  copy  and  campaigns.  Not  open  to  first- 
year   students.      (3).      Mr.    Powell. 

16a  and  16b.  The  Writing  of  Advertising.  In  this  course  the 
student  is  taught  the  preparation  of  advertising  copy  and  cam- 
paign.-, the  relation  of  type  to  copy,  the  preparation  of  commercial 
literature,  and  business  correspondence.  Open  to  underclassmen  de- 
siring  to  enter  this  phase  of  advertising.     (3).     Mr.  Powell. 

17b.  Current  Problems  in  Advertising.  This  course  is  an  ana- 
lytical study  of  the  effectiveness  of  present-day  advertising  cam- 
paigns. Open  only  to  students  who  have  completed  course  15.  (2). 
Mr.    Powell. 

1-a  and  18b.  The  Soliciting  of  Advertising.  A  laboratory  course 
in  the  salesmanship  of  advertising.  Successful  methods  of  publish- 
ers' co-operation  to  produce  results  for  advertisers  are  studied.  Suc- 
cessful  methods  of  newspaper  publishers  are  considered.  Special 
emphasis  to  business  systems,  correspondence,  and  advertising  for 
publishers.     Open  only  to  upperclassmen.     (3).     Mr.  Powell. 

19a.     Rural  Newspaper  Management.     The  special  application  of 

advertising    principles    to    the    county    weekly    are    considered.      The 

soliciting  and  writing  of  advertising,  the  circulation,  the  direction  of 

t!u    business  side  as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  the  mechanical  side  of 

mall  town  newspaper  are  carefully  stu<lied.    (2).     Mr.  Powell. 

5.     SPECIAL  WORK 

Magazine  Making.  This  is  a  technical  study  of  tho  making 
of  magazinei  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  publisher,  the  editor,  and 
the  contributor.     (2).     (Not  offered  in   1913-14.)     Mr.  Ross. 

LOa    and     LOb.     Agricultural    Journalism.      This    course    considers 

ithering,  writing  and  presentation  of  agricultural  news,  writing 

for  the  agricultural  pr<    -.  and  the  preparation  of  bulletins.    Lecture* 

laboratory  practice.     1 3  I.     Mr.  Ro 

II       Advanced   News   Writing.     This   course   deals   with   the   pre- 
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sentation  of  feature  news,  with  special  reference  to  the  Sunday  news- 
paper. Lectures  and  assignments.  Open  only  to  juniors  and  seniors. 
(3).     Mr.  Ross. 

21b.  Feature  Writing  and  Illustration.  This  is  a  laboratory 
course  consisting  of  the  writing  of  special  stories,  with  opportunity 
for  use  of  camera  for  purposes  of  illustration.  Twice  a  week.  (1). 
Mr.  Martin. 

12a  and  12b.  Educational  Journalism.  This  course  considers 
the  assembling,  preparation  and  presentation  of  news,  interpretation 
and  comment,  editorial  and  feature  work  upon  educational  periodi- 
cals, and  the  handling  of  such  special  news  and  comment  by  actual 
laboratory  practice.  It  is  given  with  particular  reference  to  the 
needs  of  teachers.     (3).     Mr.  Martin. 

110a.  Reference  Books  for  Journalists.  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best  reference  books,  so 
that  he  may  be  able  to  secure  information  with  the  least  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort.  The  practical  work  of  searching  for  information 
will  be  required.     Once  a  week.     (1).     Mr.  Severance. 

1.12.  Illustration.  (Prerequisite,  courses  in  theory  and  practice 
of  art,  College  of  Arts  and  Science).  A  course  in  professional  illus- 
tration. Five  laboratory  periods  a  week.  (5).  Mr.  Ankeirey;  Mr. 
Carr. 

113.  Advanced  Illustration.  (Prerequisite,  course  112).  Indi- 
vidual problems  covering  a  wider  range  of  subject  matter  and  treat- 
ment than  course  112.  Five  laboratory  periods  a  week.  (3).  Mr. 
Ankeney. 

OTHER  COURSES 

The  following  courses  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science 
are  of  special  interest  to  students  in  the  School  of  Journalism: 

Economics.  Courses:  la  or  lb.  General  Economics;  105a  or  b. 
Money,  Credit  and  Banking;  106a  or  b.  Economics  of  Transporta- 
tion; 117a  or  b.  Accounting;  118a  or  b.  Trusts  and  Combinations; 
211.     Advanced  Economic  Theory;  232a  or  b.     Socialism. 

English.  Courses:  3.  General  View  of  English  Literature;  26. 
Public  Speaking;  114.  Modern  Prose  Writers;  206b.  Style  and 
Usage;  117.     Recent  and  Current  Literature. 

Psychology.  Courses:  la  and  lb.  Introduction  to  Psychology; 
2a  and  2b.     Perception   and   Behavior. 

Sociology.  Courses:  la  and  lb.  Elementary  Sociology;  110a. 
Social  Pathology;  111b.  Criminology;  115a.  Rural  Sociology;  libD. 
Urban  Sociology;  125.     Anthropology  and  Ethnology. 
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History.    Courses:  la  or  lb.  European  History;  Ba  or  2b.     Eng- 
lish   History;    110.      lli>tory  of  the  United  States;    170a.      History  of 
>uri. 
Political  Science  and  Public  Law.     Courses:  1  and  2b.     American 
Government;  4a.     Contemporary   International   Politics;   104a.     Euro- 
pean   Governments;    L05b.      Comparative    Constitutional    Law;     L06b. 
Municipal    Government;   201a.     Colonial    Government;    202a.     Inter- 
national  Law;  804.     Constitutional   Law  of  the  United  States;  208b. 
rnment    in    Missouri;   209b.     The   Law   of  Taxation. 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Courses  in  journalism  are  given  as  part  of  the  regular  summer 
session  of  the  University  of  Missouri.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for 
tudy  of  journalism  to  many  persons,  both  in  and  out  of  news- 
paper offices,  who  are  unable  to  attend  the  regular  session  of  the 
University. 

The  courses  in  journalism  are  supplemented,  as  in  the  regular 
sessions  of  the  University,  by  practical  work  on  the  University  Mis- 
Bourian,  a  general  newspaper.  All  of  the  work  of  editing  and  writ- 
ing for  the  paper  is  done  under  the  direction  of  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Journalism,  by  the  students  taking  the 
courses. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  summer  session  are  the 
same  as  to  the  regular  session.  Credit  for  work  is  given  both  in  the 
School  of  Journalism  and  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University. 


For  further  information  in  regard  to  the  School  of  Journalism, 
addr<  WALTER  WILLIAMS, 

Dean   of  the  School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,   Missouri. 


FACULTY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 

ALBERT  ROSS  HILL,  A.  B.,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President  of  the  University. 

WALTER  WILLIAMS,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  History  and  Principles  of  Journalism,  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Journalism. 

JOHN  SITES  ANKENEY,  A.  B., 

Professor  of  Theory  and   Practice  of  Art. 

WERRETT  WALLACE  CHARTERS,  A.  B.,  Ph.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of  Theory  of  Teaching. 

JOHN  DAVISON  LAWSON,  B.  C.  L.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Newspaper  Jurisprudence. 

ISIDOR  LOEB,  B.  S.,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  Ph.  D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science  and  Public  Law. 

FREDERICK  BLACKMAR  MUMFORD,  B.  S.,  M.  S., 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Agriculture. 

NORMAN  MACLAREN  TRENHOLME,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Professor  of   History. 

ARTHUR  HENRY  ROLPH  FAIRCHILD,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
Associate  Professor  of  English. 

JAY  WILLIAM  HUDSON,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

FRANK  LEE  MARTIN,  A.  B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 

CHARLES  GRIFFITH  ROSS,  A.  B., 

Associate  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Journalism. 

JOHN  BENJAMIN  POWELL,  B.  S.  in  J., 

Instructor  in  Advertising. 


THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   MISSOURI 

The  University  of  Missouri  stands  at  the  head  of  the  educational 
Bjrstem  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  in  the  West 
and   ranks   among  the  best   American   schools   of  higher   education. 

The  University  was  founded  at  Columbia  in  1839  and  instruction 
in  academic  work  was  begun  in  1841.  Few  schools  in  the  United 
have  made  the  advancement  that  Missouri  has  during  the  last 
fifteen  year.-.  In  lsUT  the  enrollment  was  only  805  and  in  1913  it 
was  more  than  3,000.  The  increased  enrollment  is  indicative  of  the 
development  of  the  school  in  educational   efficiency. 

The  work  of  the  University  is  now  carried  on  in  the  following 
Schools  and  Colleges: 

College  of  Arts  and  Science 

College   of   Agriculture 

School  of  Education 

School  of  Law 

School  of  Journalism 

School  of  Medicine 

School  of  Engineering 

School  of  Mines  and   Metallurgy 

Graduate  School 

Extension  Division 

All  of  these  divisions  are  at  Columbia  with  the  exception  of  the 
School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy,  which  is  at  Rolla.  In  addition, 
emphasis  is  given  particular  lines  of  work  by  the  establishment  of 
minor  divisions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  the  Engineering  Experiment  Station  and  the  Military  School. 

The  fundamental  aim  of  the  University  is  the  development  of 
the  highest  and  most  efficient  type  of  citizen.  The  school  is  sup- 
ported by  the-  State  and  endeavors  to  return  to  the  State  practical 
service.  Of  later  years  extension  courses,  experiment  farms  and  free 
literature  on  practical  subjects  have  widely  extended  the  University's 
influence.  Recently  the  School  of  Journalism  has  been  issuing  free 
bulletins  on  subjects  of  vital  interest  to  the  newspapers,  which  are 
expected  to  fill  much  the  same  field  that  agricultural  bulletins  have 
so  successfully  filled  for  the  farmer.  The  various  extension  courses 
have  proved  highly  satisfactory  and  have  rendered  real  service  to 
people  of  the  State  who  previously  benefited  only  indirectly  from  the 
l  Iniverfity. 

The    University    is    at     Columbia,     a     town     half     way     between 

St.    Louis    and      Kantafl    City    near    the    center    of     the    state.      It    is 

d   by   the    Waba  b   and   the   Missouri,    Kansas   and   Texas    Rail- 


ways.  Columbia  is  a  progressive  and  prosperous  town,  having 
doubked  its  population  in  the  last  few  years.  It  has  nearly  twenty 
miJes  of  paved  streets. 

The  University  grounds  cover  more  than  700  acres.  The  main  di- 
visions are  in  the  Quadrangle,  the  Horticultural  Grounds,  the  Physi- 
cal Education  Grounds  and  the  Agricultural  College  Farm. 

The  following  University  buildings  are  at  Columbia:  Academic 
Hall;  Laws  Observatory;  separate  buildings  for  Chemistry,  Agricul- 
tural Chemistry,  Zoology  and  Geology,  Physics,  Engineering  and 
Manual  Arts;  three  power  houses;  Medical  Laboratory  Building; 
Parker  Memorial  Hospital,  including  the  Busch  Clinic;  Agricultural 
Building;  Horticultural  Building;  Green  Houses;  Live-Stock  Judg- 
ing, Dairy,  Farm  Machinery  and  Veterinary  Buildings;  the  Agri- 
cultural College  Farm  Barns  and  Buildings;  Switzler  Hall,  for  the 
School  of  Journalism;  Benton  and  Lathrop  Halls,  dormitories  for 
men;  Read  Hall,  the  dormitory  for  women;  Rothwell  Gymnasium;  the 
houses  for  the  President  of  the  University  and  the  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture;  the  High  School,  and  the  Elementary  School 
Buildings  used  for  practice  schools  in  the  School  of  Education. 


Full  information  regarding  the  University  is  given  in  the  cata- 
logue which  will  be  sent  on  request  without  charge.  For  this  or 
special  bulletins  of  the  Graduate  School,  College  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ence, College  of  Agriculture,  School  of  Education,  School  of  Law, 
School  of  Medicine,  School  of  Engineering,  or  Extension  Division, 
write  to 

DEAN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  FACULTY, 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,   Missouri. 


UNIVERSITY   CALENDAR 


1913 
June   IS, 
June   IS, 
July  ft, 
August  12, 
August  13, 
August  14, 


September,  lo,  10,  17: 

September  18, 

St  ptember  I B, 
(  October  2, 

mber  27, 
I  December  16, 
December  19, 

1914 
January     5, 
January  24, 
January  31, 


January  29,  30,  31, 
February  2 
February  4, 

February  5, 
April     2, 
April     9, 
April    L6, 

May  ::i, 
June  l.  ''. 
June  B, 
June  4, 
June-  4, 
June  :.. 
June   i:.\ 


Summer   Session 

Thursday,  Registration. 

Friday,  Organization  of  Classes. 

Friday,  Holiday. 

Tuesday,  Lectures  Close. 

Wednesday 

Thursday 


Examinations. 


First  Semester. 

Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations and  Registration. 

Thursday,  at  8  A.   M.   Class   Work  in   All    Divi- 
sions  Begins. 
Thursday,  at  10  A.  M.  Opening  Convocation. 
Thursday,    Quarterly    Meeting   of    Curators. 
Thursday,   Thanksgiving   Holiday. 
Tuesday,  Annual   Meeting  of  Curators. 
Friday,  at  4  P.  M.  to    ) 

V  Christmas  Holidays. 
Monday,  at  8  A.  M.      ) 
Saturday,  to 
Saturday 


Mid-Year   Examinations. 


Second  Semester. 

Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  Entrance  Ex- 
aminations. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  Registration,  Second  Se- 
mester. 

Wednesday,  at  8  A.  M.  Class  Work  in  all  Di- 
visions   Begins. 

Thursday,  at  10  A.  M.    Opening  Convocation. 

Thursday,   Quarterly   Meeting   of   Curators. 

Thursday,  at  4  P. 

Wednesday,  at  8 

Sunday,    Baccalaureate   Address. 

.Monday  and  Tuesday,  Senior  Class   Exercises; 

Wednesday,  Alumni   Day. 

Thursday,  Commencement  Day. 

Thursday,    Semi-Annual     Meeting    of    Curators. 

Friday  to 

Friday 


.  M.  to  ) 
A.  M.    \  E 


aster   I  [olidays. 


Final    Examinations. 
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